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PAPER-CLIP SYMBOLISM 


A reader, perhaps satirically, sends the following 
ingenious commentary on the editorial habit of de- 
facing manuscripts with paper clips: 


Dear Mr. Hawkins: 


This is about that hackneyed topic, the mutilation 
of MSS. with clips, but with a new angle that may 
start a discussion and correct an abuse that many 
ern of complaints from enduring authors have failed 
to do. 


Doubtless you have heard of tramps chalking symbols 
on fences and gates for the information of other 
tramps passing that way? Would not this invariable 
and yet otherwise useless defacing of MSS. with paper 
clips be presumptive evidence of a purpose—and what 
purpose if not for the information of other editors to 
whom the MSS. are sert? 

I do not know, of course, but I cannot help but 
wonder. I wonder, too, what would be their reply 
if this theory of a gents’ agreement appeared in our 
crusading authors’ magazine, the A. & J. Would they 
perhaps be good sports and cease the practice, thereby 
clearing themselves of future suspicion? 


The suggestion intrigues. Studying our current sup- 
ply of rejects, we fall to wondering. Does this criss- 
cross paper-clip design in the left-hand corner of one 
well-traveled specimen, for example, convey a tip to 
the initiated that the plot was old while Methuselah 
was still in his first childhood? And this peculiar con- 
formation of three parallel grooves running across the 
middle—could it by any chance bear reference to 
the weakness we have long suspected in the motiva- 
tion? As for this manuscript with clip-marks all down 
one side in addition to the cabalistic array of criss- 
crosses, parallels and acute angles adorning the top 
stretch—what a volume of information it must convey 
to one learned in the symbolism of the inner circle. 
We've no doubt that the editor from it could tell 
without a glance at the contents that the yarn violates 
all known and unknown rules of story technique, that 
the characters were purloined from ancient copies of 
Godey’s Lady's Book, and that the author beats his 
wife and eats onions. 

The more we study the heretofore meaningless sym- 
bols, the more certain we become that the editors 
are on to us—or is it just a case of guilty conscience? 


So many readers have written to us with reference 
to the article, “Belshazzar, the First Detective,’ in 
our June issue, that this public acknowledgment of 
their friendly efforts to set us straight on our 
Biblical information seems called for. We acknowl- 
edge the fault. The name by which David was other- 
wise known should have been given as Belteshazzar, 
not Belshazzar. 


The Author & Journalist 


UNCERTAINTY IN MAGAZINE FIELD 


A New York agent gives us the following picture 
of current conditions in magazine offices: 


“Many publishers are waiting to see what happens 
in July and August before deciding which way to 
move on projected magazines. New York authors, 
before submitting in August, inquire first if a maga- 
zine will be buying and ask editors for latest needs. 
In one pulp publishing house I saw a pile of 500 
manuscripts waiting to be read; the editor was trying 
his best to get caught up. I have never seen the mar- 
kets so mixed up before. This is because editors an- 
ticipate changes in policy and formula by September 
and are buying little in advance. Everything now is 
on deadline. 

“Authors should not complain if their manuscripts 
are held longer than usual under present conditions. 
The editor may want to buy a certain story but has to 
hold it for final word, before accepting it. Submitting 
now is a gamble indeed.” 


CRIME BOOK INDUSTRY 


A summary of figures on crime fiction which 
appeared in Newsweek has interest at least for that 
portion of the writing fraternity without which no cog 
in this great branch of industry could turn — the 
writers who supply the grist for the mill. 

According to its figures, the annual turnover in 
mystery and detective books is well over 5 million 
dollars. This is for the book field alone and does not 
include the vast number of magazines and other period- 
icals using crime fiction. 

About 300 mystery books appear each year. The 
ordinary mystery story sells from 2000 to 3000 copies ; 
better than average books sell from 5000 to 7000—a 
few big-name books go higher. 

Costs are reported as follows on an average $2 book: 
Manufacture, 25 to 30 cents. Wholesalers’ and re- 
tailers’ margins, 90 cents. Author’s royalties, 25 cents. 
(Newsweek seems to place this figure too high: 20 
cents and less would be nearer to it, on the usual 
royalty basis.) Advertising, 15 cents. This leaves the 
publisher 45 cents for selling, billing, shipping, ac- 
counting, incidentals, and possible profit. There is no 
profit, however, until close to 2000 copies have been 
sold, and if the figure falls much below this amount 
the figures are likely to be on the red side of the 
ledger. 


“HE WRITES FOR THE PURE JOY OF IT!” 
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. . . By ROY J. SNELL 


EIGHTEEN 
years ago I worked 
for a month dur- 
ing the Christmas 
rush in the book 
section of a large 
department store. 
By doing this I 
discovered that 
boys and girls 
liked acertain type 
of book that was 
not to any extent 
being published. 
When I told my 
new _ publishers, 
Reilly and Lee of 
Chicago, about my discovery they said: 

“Good! See if you can write them.” 

I tried my hand at it. When they were con- 
vinced that I could do the job, Billie Lee blew 
me to a two-dollar dinner and talked contract. 

“Roy,” he said, “if you'll let us publish 
these books for one dollar and give you—well, 
never mind how much—royalty, I can prac- 
tically guarantee that we will sell 15,000 
copies of the first two books this season.” 

“That,” I said, “will be swell!” 

Can you guess how many they did sell that 


Roy J. Snell 


season? About 3500. Why? The books were | 


no more than on the book-store tables when 
the minor depression of the early twenties hit 
us and the bottom dropped out of the market. 

The publishers had paid me advance roy- 
alties on those two books covering 8000 copies. 
It was three years before I received any more 
royalties. 

A flop? Not a bit of it. Under the circum- 
stances, it took time to get up steam, that is 


“When, at the venerable age of forty, I 
married, we agreed that I should freeiance 
until we went broke, then I was to get a 
job as a teacher. I haven’t looked for she 


Mr. Snell has previously 
and inspirational articles to the A. 
based on his long experience as a 
of books for boys and girls. He tells us: 


job yet, and that was 19 years ago.’ 

books have reached a total sale of 800,000; 
there have been 65 of them of which about 
57 are still in print. 


all. Frank Reilly and Billie Lee thought we had 
something. So did I. We kept on plugging. We 
got out more books, along the same line, eight 
or ten of them in the next three years. 

And then along came good times. “Happy 
days.” We were ready for those days and we 
went places with those books. There are 39 of 
them on the list now. 

I am not going to tell you how mnch those 
books have earned for me, except to say that 
they have kept me going. 

“Triple Spies” and “Lost in the Air,” the 
first two books that sold less than 2000 each 
the first year, have now gone to a total of 
nearly 40,000 and are still selling, 17 years 
after. 

But don’t forget this, which is most import- 
ant of all, those books were started during a 
minor depression. This suggests to me that the 
time to make a start, if such a thing is possi- 
ble, is during a depression. We are now in what 
I dare hope are the closing years of a depression. 
So make a start and do it now. That’s my text. 

In these later years many have tried to help 
me supply the market with the particular type 
of book that brought me a modest success. All 
I can say about that to one and all is, ““Come on 
in, if you think that’s the thing to do. I don’t 
think there’s much room left but that’s for you 
to judge.” If I were speaking to my own son I 
should say, “Don’t be a tag-along. Go out and 
get yourself a ‘better ’ole’ all your own.” Not 
that I would be resenting his intrusion but be- 
cause I would consider his chance of success to 
be very much greater if he took my advice. 

Even I have hopped over the fence into new 
pasture. Only last autumn I wrote a book along 
a new line for boys. I signed a contract for the 
book and it is to be published under a pen name 
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this summer. The publishers believe it will be a 
success. They are putting it in a group which 
might be called “Searchlight books”—but are 
not. All these books are by different authors. If 
one of the books clicks, the author can do an- 
other. In the end he will probably have a com- 
plete new series. So you see I am joining you all 
in a fresh start at the end (cross your fingers) 
of a depression. 

Don’t ever get the notion that no new starts 
are being made. They are. In the last few 
months two books that I happen to know of in 
the “Searchlight” group have clicked and their 
authors are on thetr way. 

And don’t think a new fellow hasn’t a 
chance. Last December I was talking with the 
general manager of a large New York publish- 
ing house. I said, speaking of another publishing 
company: 

“The trouble with them is, they have no new 
blood. They haven’t started a new author to- 
ward success in the last ten years.” 

“Yes,” this general manager agreed, “that’s 
the way they all go. Speaking of publishers, 
there was—and—and—,” naming publishers we 
both knew. ““That’s the way they went.” 

Beginners can’t write the common run of 
stuff and get away with it, that’s a fact. They'll 
have to leave that to us oldsters. But if you 
can offer a manuscript with a new slant, an 
unusual plot, or an attractive background, if it 
promises to be a winner, the Lit. Ed., the pub- 
lisher, all the salesmen and the shipping clerk 
will get together to lift noses in air and bay the 
moon for pure joy. New writers are the very 


life blood of any publishing house. 


A good publisher, and there are many such, 
will give a new writer a break. A few years 
back a man walked into a publisher’s office 
with a fine idea of some new boys’ books. 

“Go ahead!” said the publisher. “We will 
publish them.” 

“T want to sell them for a flat price,” said 
the writer. 

“We'll give you a royalty.” 

“But I need money now.” 

“How much?” 

“Fifty dollars a week.” 

“All right,” said the publisher, “go ahead 
and write the books. We will give you a roy- 
alty and advance you $50 a week.” 

At one time that author was earning $7000 
a year on those books. That is what a publisher 
will do if he sees light ahead. 

Having decided that you will try it, at once 
a flock of questions will rise in air. What shall 
the book be about? How long? How start and 
how finish it? What of the serial rights? How 
shall I keep the reader coming along? How 
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much of this and of that? I can only answer a 
few of these. 

Personally, I would not undertake a book- 
length manuscript until I had sold a number of 
shorter things, either shorts or serials, in the 
same field. 

Sunday-school papers, denominational maga- 
zines, and newspapers make a good proving 
ground. My first book, a group of short animal 
stories, first appeared in The Continent, my sec- 
ond book, a continuous story but only about 
18,000 words, ran in the Chicago Daily News. 
My third, a really long book, had been three 
serial stories published in Boys’ World. After 
that, I began doing 40,000-word stories in book 
form. 

Even today, few of my books are written 
straight through from beginning to end. How 
then are they done? That brings up the ques- 
tion of serial rights. Let’s consider that first. 

Very few juvenile books are published serially 
in their entirety. The American Boy uses three 
or four every year; so, too, I suppose, does Boys’ 
Life. But these magazines have their special 
writers. The material must be very real. The 
price is good. Stories of this length are purchased 
well in advance. All of which leaves you and 
me jolly well out of it. 

Newspapers seldom buy the first right of a 
juvenile book. That leaves us the Sunday-school 
papers. There are many of these and they do use 
serials, but not 40,000 words long; 15,000 is 
likely to be the limit. 

What shall we do about. that? We may write 
the book, then cut it to serial length, or write 
serials, perhaps two or three of them, and later 
make them into a book. 

Which shall it be? There are talking points 
for both methods. To write 40,000 words 
straight away often proves tiring. When you 
get tired your stuff is likely to become thin, 
which is fatal. 

I might say right here that I am convinced 
that every person who hopes to become a writer 
should dabble a bit in the study of psychology, 
at least enough to understand his own nature. 
I got mine from a class in applied psychology 
with Hugo Munsterberg at Harvard. The pow- 
er of intense concentration is the greatest of all 
gifts, also the most dangerous. In writing, it is 
possible, I think, somehow to get yourself in a 
state bordering on autohypnosis. At such times, 
for me at least, the story goes very smoothly, 
practically writes itself. It is easy to say, “This 
is great! Give me two more cups of coffee. I 
shall go on and on.” But watch out for the 
“cold gray dawn of the morning after.” It is 
quite possible to make a nervous wreck of one- 
self and that is never worth while. 

A book composed of two or three serials is 
likely to be richer in content but it is hard to 
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tie the parts together so that the plot will run 
smoothly. I wrote “Triple Spies” straight 
through in 21 working days. I don’t consider 
it my best book. About 12,000 words of “Blue 
Envelope” ran in St. Nicholas. 1 then expanded 
it into a book. 

It is possible to combine two fairly long se- 
rials, about separate groups of characters, into a 
book by tying them together loosely and run- 
ning first a chapter of one, then of the other. 
You'll find a good example of this in my “For- 
bidden Cargoes.” I am free to admit that this 
method calls for a friendly Lit. Ed. And yet, 
only last year I combined three serials into a 
book called, ‘““A Ticket to Adventure.” I said 
to myself when it was done, “If I don’t get that 
book back it will be a wonder.” When, in fear 
and trembling, I visited the Lit. Ed. ten days 
later, I said, “Did you get that book?” To my 
surprise she replied, “Yes. It’s at the printer’s. I 
think it’s the best thing you have ever done.” 
So what? 

Of course, if you are writing for Sunday- 
school publications your stories must have a re- 
ligious or moral element. I have never found 
this difficult. My books have always had a 
moral and sometimes a religious touch. Parents 
like it and so too do the children, provided it 
rings true and is not overdone. 

This moral element in Sunday-school publi- 
cations is often rather simple, just what you 
and I believe in. Kindness to those weaker than 
ourselves, an interest in all living things, thank- 
fulness to God for the glorious privilege of liv- 
ing; these are some of them. Honesty, fair- 
dealing, forgiveness for real or fancied wrongs, 
etc. Why not? We teach these to our children. 
Why not to others? 

In “Third Warning,” now on the press, I have 
this: “Life need never be a bitter battle. It may 
always be a happy adventure.” I think I shall 
write a Sunday-school serial with this as a text 
and I am sure I can sell it. 

Of course, the editors of these papers have 
certain “policies.” These are made, for the most 
part, not by themselves but by their subscrib- 
ers. Newspapers, boys’ magazines, and book 
publishers also have policies. 

In Sunday-school stories you may not have 
guns or crime. Smoking and drinking, even by 
the villian, are not allowed. There can be no 
race prejudice; no dancing, but plenty of out- 
door sports; no cards, but other games; no thea- 
tres but plenty of entertainments; no love-mak- 
ing, but a reasonable degree of romance. You 
don’t believe in it? Well, that can’t be helped. 
I was brought up that way so it comes quite 
natural, 

How shall you begin your book? With a 
bang! Two bangs, if possible. When I plan a 
short-story I think it through. Then I say to 


myself, “Where is the most exciting spot in 
this story?” When I have found the answer I 
begin right there and, in the end, work both 
ways. You can’t quite do this with a book. The 
end is too far away. You can select an exciting 
episode and start in the middle of that. 


It is interesting to pick up a book one has 
done years ago and rediscover how it starts. 

“Secret Mark,” published in 1923, starts like 
this: 


Lucile Tucker’s slim, tapered fingers trembled 
slightly as she rested them against a steel-framed 
bookcase. She had paused to steady her shaken 
nerves, to collect her wits, to determine what her 
next move should be. 

“Who can it be?” her madly thumping heart 
kept asking her. 

And, indeed, who, besides herself, could be in 
the book stacks at this hour of the night? 


A trifle crude, perhaps, and yet it did bring 
home the bacon. 
“Whispers at Dawn” (1934) begins like this: 


As Johnny Thompson put out a hand to ring the 
door bell of that brownstone house facing the de- 
serted grounds of the Chicago Century of Progress 
and the lake, the door opened without a sound. He 
looked up, expecting to see a face, hear a voice, per- 
haps. The voice came: “Step inside, please.” But 
there was no face. The space before him was 


empty. 

Which will you have? Perhaps neither. One 
thing you must remember; if you don’t catch 
the reader’s interest in the first 500 words, you 
are not likely to catch it at all. 

What shall you write about? Above all, I 
think, about places you know well. A corre- 
spondent writes me that she has done a book 
about Central America and is disappointed be- 
cause she can’t sell it. Has she been there? No-o, 
but she would like to go there sometime. 
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I got my start with Northern stories. I lived 
for a year on the shores of the Arctic. My search 
for unusual background has taken me to British 
Honduras, Haiti, and France, to the Rockies, 
the Cumberlands, and Ozarks, and to the heart 
of Canada’s northland in the dead of winter 
by plane. 

I make a wild dash for some place, stay a 
week or two, see it, hear it, feel it and smell it, 
then come home. After that I read every travel 
book I can find about it for plots and unusual 
elements. Then I write my book. 

And yet, with all this travel, I have placed a 
dozen or more of-my books in a large city that 
is but twenty-five miles from my own door- 
step. And these books have ranked high in point 
of success. 

You may not have unusual background but 
you must have some unusual elements in your 
book. That was how I won out in my Chicago 
stories. I dug deep into the mysterious heart of 
a great city that is but half known by its own 
inhabitants. 

You will find a good example of this in my 
book, “‘Whispers at Dawn.” There you have the 
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“electric eye” doing marvelous things, but all 
of them quite possible. How much do you know 
about this eye? The average person knows very 
little, yet it is fascinating. I got all my material 
first-hand from electrical engineers. 

In this same book you will find an interest- 
ing weekly auction in which unclaimed goods 
lost in transit are sold, where you may bid in 
a trunk filled with things that have belonged to 
someone else and his life story thrown in as 
well, where one man bought a box for $1 full of 
registered bonds, and where everything, even a 
casket is sold. You may have heard me talk over 
Hudson’s Hobby Lobby radio program about 
this auction last December 1st. Well, it’s all 
grist for my mill. If you don’t have a bug for 
the unusual I am afraid you won’t get far. But 
if you have, whether you wish to enter the 
teen-age or the grownup field, get going and 
do it now! 

Happy days are ahead—we hope—and if your 
books are in the stores when those days come 
you'll win. And here’s luck, from one who may 
soon be passing on, to those who are coming 
in to fill the gaps. 


By JOHN FRANCIS STEELE 


Oh Ana Pest, oh Ana Pest, 

I’ve wooed with all the charms possessed 
By mortal man, it seems to me, 

And yet her stride evadeth me. 


I tried to flirt with Miss Trochee— 

I spent some time with her each day, 
But when I saw Miss Ana Pest 

I knew she had my goat at best. 


The Old Sditor 


CREAM OF THE CROP 


I stepped into a pulp publisher's private office 
the other day, just for a chat. The topic of dis- 
cussion was: “Should good publishers cut rates 
paid to authors because compefitors are paying 
lower rates?” Said the pubiisher: “I am perfectly 
willing to pay 2 cents a word for good stories by 
good authors, but why should I do so when other 
magazines pay half a cent for stories written by 
same authors, even though stories are inferior to 
ours? After all, it is only fair to pay an author 
at his lowest rate. We can still pay one cent and 
get first pick: so why pay 11 or 2 cents?” 

Here is what your Old Editor advised this pub- 
lisher: 

1. Do as certain class A cigarette manufacturers 


do— acquaint your customers with the fact that 
your stories (cigarettes) are better because you 


I thought the Dactyl chicken shy; 
I saw Miss Spondee loping by— 
And entre nous, I wish to say, 

I think the Spondee woman gay; 


But, oh, I would not care to jest 
Where it concerns Miss Ana Pest! 


pay highest prices to authors (tobacco growers) 
and therefore get the cream of the crop. 


2. Ask certain authors in consideration of your 
paying 2 cents, to contract with you to give you 
first consideration of every story written—just as 
book publishers do on book options. Then tell 
your readers. When a reader sees a story by one 
of your regular authors in a competitive magazine, 
the reader will know that it wasn’t considered 
good enough for your magazine. Readers and 
authors will support a Grade A magazine every 
time. Prestige based on top prices for first pick 
of the crop is good business. 

Thus on the cover of your magazine, print some- 
thing like this: “This magazine pays highest prices 
for all stories. Our authors give us first choice. 
Stories in this magazine are the Cream of the 
Crop. 

Psychology is on the side of the first pulp pub- 
lisher to claim prestige and back it up. 

_ The Old Editor. 
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BE CAREFUL 


. . . By EDWIN BAIRD 


BE careful what 
you write! 

If you are wig- 
ing non-fiction, be 
doubly careful. 
Especially if you 
are writing about 
people whose 
names aren’t gen- 
erally known. 

But in any case, 
whether you're 
writing fact, fic- 
tion, or pseudo fic- 
tion, you can’t be 
too careful — if 
you want to side- 
step the danger of libel suits. 

There is nothing an editor dreads more. He 
knows what headaches they can be. 

He knows that a story or an article for which 
he pays a hundred dollars may involve him in 
a libel suit that will cost him thousands. 

Win or lose, libel suits are always costly. 

Every editor tries to avoid them. 

And every writer, if he is wise, will try to 
avoid them, too. 

A good rule for the writer to remember is 
that the person unaccustomed to seeing his 
name in print is far more likely to sue for libel 
than the person who is widely known. The 
really prominent person, who is used to reading 
about himself, rarely files a libel suit, no mat- 
ter what is published about him. But the ob- 
scure person, whose name seldom if ever ap- 
pears in print, will jump at the first chance to 
do it. 

This, of course, is a generality, but in the 
main it holds true. 

It isn’t enough that you’re sure of your 
facts when writing about such a person. Nor 
is it enough that you can prove your facts. 
Even though you state the absolute truth, and 
back up your statements with documentary 
proof, the person may claim he was “held up to 
scorn and ridicule” and base his suit on that. 

Libel suits can be won on such grounds. 
If the plaintiff is able to prove that he has been 
ridiculed in print, judge and jury may rule in 
his favor. 


WHAT YOU WRITE! 


Edwin Baird, contributor of many articles 
to the A. & J., now a successful free-lance 
writer, was formerly editor of Real Detec- 
tive Magazine. 


It is equally dangerous to use the words, 
“drunk” and “crazy,” when writing of living 
persons. It has been my experience that a per- 
son will sue more quickly on either of those 
charges than on any other. 

So, if you are writing anything derogatory 
about any person, particularly about any Jit#le- 
known person, it is well to keep in mind that 
even though what you write is true, and you’re 
able to prove it’s true, still it may result in a 
troublesome and expensive libel suit. 

Of course, if you’re writing something com- 
plimentary the case is altogether different. Here 
you may go as far as you like and fictionize all 
you please. There never yet has been a case, and 
there probably never will be one, of any person 
sueing for libel because of a flattering lie. 

But when you come right down to it, almost 
anything you write and publish about any liv- 
ing person might be construed as libelous if a 
libel lawyer starts picking it apart.and reading 
implications that you never intended to write. 

In this connection, a Chicago attorney who 
has specialized in libel law for the last decade 
recently said to me: 

“There is scarcely a line published in any 
newspaper or magazine about actual persons 
that might not be classified as libelous if ana- 
lyzed by a clever lawyer.” 

That, too, is something worth remembering; 
though we writers are protected here by the re- 
luctance of libel hounds and their attorneys to 
start libel suits unless they’re fairly sure of 
winning them. Because a lawyer skilled in 
juggling words and reading false meanings into 
written lines may claim you’ve libeled his client 
doesn’t mean that a judge or jury will agree 
with him. More likely it will mean quite the 
reverse. 

Even if you’re writing nothing but fiction, 
you’re not entirely safe. No matter how fan- 
tastic the names you invent for your imaginary 
characters, there is almost sure to be some per- 
son in actual life whose name is either exactly 
the same, or very similar; and this person may 
claim, though wholly without justification, that 
he has been grossly libeled. 

Realizing this, the editors of many of our 
leading magazines now run notices below their 
mastheads somewhat as follows: 


The names and description of all characters ap- 
pearing in the fiction published in this magazine 
are entirely fictitious. If there is any resemblance, 
either in name or description, to any living person, 
it is purely a coincidence. 


I recall the case of a fiction writer—Stephen 
Leacock, I think it was—who quite unwittingly 
became involved in a lawsuit because the name 
of one of his characters happened to have a 
counterpart in actual life. In his next story, 
therefore, he used only the names of his friends 
and acquaintances—with their consent, of 
course, and revealed their identity in a foreword. 
Practically all the detective magazines using fact 
material now require their contributors to sign 
afidavits, duly notarized, in which they assume 
all responsibility for any damage suits that may 
result from the publication of their contribu- 
tions. 

Come to think of it, it was I who started 
this thing, back in the booming days of Real 
Detective, when we were getting jammed up 
in an ungodly mess of libel suits, mostly caused 
by careless writers. It occurred to me that our 
writers might be more careful if they were 
made equally responsible with the publisher and 
editor in the event of libel action. 

As it turned out, however, the affidavits 
weren’t worth much. Indeed, in one libel suit, 
the affidavit acted as a boomerang. Counsel for 
the plaintiff waved the thing in the air and 
accused us of making our contributors sign in- 
demnity bonds so that we could pass the buck 
to them and try to make them pay for our 
mistakes. 

Luckily, the jury was unimpressed by his 
mock anger and brought in a verdict against his 
client. 

Most of the larger publishing houses, and 
even some of the smaller ones, retain lawyers 
for the purpose of inspecting copy for “dyna- 
mite.” Many articles, otherwise quite accept- 
able, are returned by editors solely because these 
lawyers found they were libelous. 

Nor is it only in the written word that libel 
lurks. It also lurks in photographs. 

Not long ago, a Chicago publisher was served 
with a $150,000 libel suit because he had pub- 
lished in his magazine a photograph of a Holly- 
wood star in connection with an advertisement. 

With the increasing number of all-picture 
magazines—and with the other periodicals go- 
ing in more heavily than ever for photographs— 
this is an important point for the writer to keep 
in mind. 

If the writer is selling pictures as well as text 
—as many of them are doing now—he will do 
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well to get a written permission from any per- 
son whose photograph he intends to use. This 
automatically forestalls any danger of a kick- 
back. 

Indeed, many of the picture magazines, as 

well as other publications using photographs, 
now demand such releases before the pictures 
are bought. They have learned from bitter ex- 
perience that a person will sue as quickly be- 
cause of a published picture, considered unflat- 
tering, as he will because of an article that he 
considers libelous. 
#A considerable number of these suits have 
been caused by candid camera shots; and with 
writers everywhere using candid cameras in 
order to get their own “art,” this matter of 
libel in pictures takes on new significance. 


In the case of posed photographs, the proce- 
dure is usually different; though even here the 
careful editor will want a release of some sort— 
something that may be used in a 6-point line 
beneath the halftone: “Especially posed for 
Blank’s Magazine.” 

As a further safeguard, when an editor fears 
there may be danger in the use of certain photo- 
graphs, he will have his art man block out the 
features or draw masks over their eyes so that 
they cannot be identified. I recall doing this on 
several occasions in Real Detective when using 
posed pictures for background effects in art 
layouts. 

Far too many libel suits are filed by people 
who haven’t been libeled, but who think it an 
easy way to get money. This type of person 
rarely bothers the writer—unless the writer 
happens to be one of those rare birds who are 
notoriously affluent. 

The reason, of course, is obvious. Since the 
libel hound is after money, and nothing else, 
he goes where the money is: either to the editor 
or the publisher, or both. He knows he can’t 
shake money from the writer—not the average 
writer, at any rate—so he leaves the writer 
alone. 

Nevertheless the writer, whether wealthy or 
impoverished, should never disregard the danger 
of libel. He should use every precaution against 
it. Even though there’s no danger to himself, 
he should think of the danger to his editor. 

He should do this, not only because it’s the 
square thing to do, but also as a matter of self- 
preservation. If a writer gets a reputation for 
writing libelous copy, editors will shy away 
from him and send his copy back. 

On the matter of libel suits, the best advice 
to the writer is this: 


Be careful what you write! 
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. . » By FRANK CLAY CROSS 


WHO are the top- 
rank article writ- 
ers? How did they 
get there? 

If the same 
questions were 
asked about the 
fiction writers, 
nearly any maga- 
zine reader could 
answer them. 
Who doesn’t think 
of mystery stories 
when the names 
of Rex Stout, Erle 
Stanley Gardner, 
and Mary Roberts 
Rinehart are mentioned? Who doesn’t antici- 
pate a romance when he sees the name of Kath- 
leen Norris, or Ursula Parrott, or Royal Brown 
under the title of a story? In the same way, 
the names of Margaret Culkin Banning and 
Mary Hastings Bradley stand for thoughtful 
stories, emphasizing character; the names of Er- 
nest Haycox and Allan Le May stand for west- 
erns. These writers, and many others in the same 
class with them, have all gained fame by writ- 
ing certain types of stories. 

Fiction writers, even beginners, seem natural- 
ly disposed to specialize in stories of certain 
types. The average article writer, however, 
roams all over the lot, unless he happens to be 
one of the topliners who has learned the ad- 
vantage of specialization. It never seems to oc- 
cur to the average beginner that specialization 
is desirable at all when he undertakes to gain a 
foothold in the magazines with fact material. 
Yet look at Paul de Kruif, and Courtney Riley 
Cooper, and Russell Lord, and Jesse Rainsford 
Sprague, and Archibald Rutledge—just keep 
right on going through the list. They are spe- 
cialists, every one of them. De Kruif writes 
medical articles; Cooper started by writing 
about circuses and has switched to Edgar Hoov- 
er and the G-men; Lord writes agricultural ar- 
ticles; Sprague, business articles; Rutledge, nat- 
ure articles. When you see any one of these 
names, you know just what kind of an article 
to expect. They have meanings. 

There is a big advantage in having a name 
with a meaning, no matter what you write. The 
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an_ associate editor of The Author & 
Journalist, Mr. Cross is well known to 
readers for his helpful articles and criti- 
cisms. He has contributed articles to such 
leading magazines as ge Home, Ladies’ 
fome Journal, American, Coronet, and num- 
erous others. 


writer who diversifies too much seldom gains a 
following. Let’s suppose you’re a lover of mys- 
tery stories. Now Erle Stanley Gardner writes 
good mysteries, but suppose he also wrote rom- 
ances and westerns and humorous stories under 
the same name. We’ll say you don’t care much 
for them. Under such circumstances Gardner’s 
name under the title of a story would mean very 
little to you. You wouldn’t buy a magazine just 
because it carried his name as a contributor, for 
you wouldn’t know whether his story was one 
that you would want to read, or not. This ex- 
plains why most fiction writers who turn out 
stories of more than one type usually have them 
published under different names. Each name is 
used as a trade-mark for stories of a certain 
character. 

The same conditions apply, in a large meas- 
ure, to article writers. Thousands of readers 
will buy a magazine with one of Courtney Riley 
Cooper’s articles in it, because they like to read 
about the G-men; thousands will buy The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, when it carries an article 
by Jesse Rainsford Sprague, because they are in- 
terested in business discussions. And the maga- 
zine editors are more interested in Cooper’s G- 
men articles, and Sprague’s business articles, be- 
cause these articles have demonstrated their 
popularity and pull. 

I’ll venture to say that you’ll have difficulty 
in remembering the name of any article writer 
who doesn’t specialize in some one field. Yet 
there are plenty of them. You can’t remember 
them simply because their names mean nothing 
in particular to you. Few of them are really top- 
rank writers. 


Why, then, do so few beginners undertake 
to specialize in certain fields of article writing? 
And why do so many article writers, who have 
been long in the game, stay second raters by 
continuing to diversify? The answer is com- 
paratively simple: it’s not an easy matter for 
many article writers to find fields in which they 
can specialize successfully, and because of the 
difficulty, they take what seems to be the easier 
way, which condemns them to failure, or to 
mediocre success. 

Perhaps you wonder why specialization should 
be so difficult. Certainly no great amount of 
pondering should be necessary to settle upon 
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agriculture, or crime, or sports as one’s chosen 
field. It isn’t easy, however, as all that. The 
specialist in any field must either have access 
to much important information on his subject, 
which is not generally available, or else he must 
be able to approach it from a new angle which 
will attract wide attention. Otherwise, and 
sometimes even when he has one or the other 
advantage, he must spend long years building 
his reputation as an authority in the field of his 
choice. 

I have been an article writer for a good num- 
ber of years, but only in fairly recent years has 
the desirability of specialization become fully 
apparent to me. At the outset, I rambled hither 
and yon for my subjects, and still do, to some 
extent, for as yet I haven’t developed a field to 
which I can profitably devote all of my time 
and energies. Until a couple of years ago, I 
wrote more articles on agriculture than on any 
other one subject, simply because fate provided 
me with a pretty good opening in one of our 
leading agricultural magazines. Very seldom, 
however, could I find a market for them in any 
other magazine. When I hit one of the big 
slicks, my subject was always in some other 
field. I decided, therefore, to look for some field 
which would widen my opportunities, and 
which would provide me with plenty of mate- 
rial to keep on going. I also wanted to find a 
field, if possible, which would permanently hold 
my interest, for when a writer occupies him- 
self very long with subjects that hold no par- 
ticular interest for him, his work becomes 
drudgery. 

My major interest has always been in science. 
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I liked to do scientific articles, and had done a 
good many of them, especially articles on me- 
teorites. A straight scientific article, however, 
seldom finds its way into the big slicks. It does- 
n’t have a wide enough appeal. And the subject 
of meteorites, alone, is too much restricted to 
provide very many articles, though, of course, 
my articles could be, and have been slanted in 
various ways for different magazines. There was 
no chance, however, to hit the same magazines 
more than once with them. With a general sub- 
ject like crime, the writer can develop almost 
innumerable articles by dealing with different 
types of crime and different criminals. With 
business for his subject, his topical material is 
likewise almost inexhaustible. When he has 
written one piece on a subject like meteorites, 
however, he has just about told his story so far 
as any one magazine is concerned. Therefore my 
twofold problem was to find some method of 
expanding my subject material, and of giving 
it wide popular appeal. 

The first part of my problem was rather eas- 
ily solved, at least up to a certain point, by in- 
cluding other natural sciences, together with 
archaeology, along with my meteorites. I could 
write articles for the same magazines, dealing 
with the various paleontological, archaeological, 
biological and mineral specimens such as one 
may see in any natural history museum; I could 
write articles about visible natural phenomena, 
such as the aurora, lightning, halos and so on, 
and about strange noises which issue from the 
earth and air. Other articles could deal with dis- 
coveries made from airplanes; the foundations 
of ancient ruins, old roads and townsites, me- 
torite craters and the beds of prehistoric lakes. 
Still others could deal with biological isolations 
and related subjects. 


The second part of my problem, however, 
was somewhat more difficult. The article which 
holds the greatest interest for the average mag- 
azine reader is one which comes right home to 
him—one which touches on matters of concern 
to his personal welfare, or which deals with 
things which have some intimate place in his 
life. But the average man has never seen a me- 
torite to recognize it. He is only midly curious 
about archaeology. Fossils and minerals and bio- 
logical specimens have no vital importance for 
him. Most of them are inanimate; they have no 
human interest. And human interest is mightily 
important in a magazine article. 

I puzzled over my problem for a long time, 
and then, one day, an idea came to me. Many 
of our most significant discoveries of meteorites, 
human artifacts, fossils, and so on, have been 
made by laymen; and more of them would un- 
questionably be made if more laymen knew just 
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what to look for. Moreover such discoveries 
may sometimes be turned into money, and mon- 
ey interests everybody. I had found my solution. 
I began to write articles telling laymen how 
they can cooperate with scientists, and suggest- 
ing how they may sometimes make a little mon- 
ey at it. I filled the articles with anecdotes re- 
lating how various persons had made important 
contributions to science. That provided them 
with human interest. 

These articles have sold. I have sold two of 
them to The American Magazine, two to Lib- 
erty, one to Coronet, and at least a couple doz- 
en of them to smaller magazines. That’s not 
such a bad record, considering the fact that I’ve 
been at them less than a year. This personal ex- 
perience is not related, however, as a shining 
example of success. I still have far to go before 
I can say that I have tested my idea thoroughly. 
I have related it simply to illustrate how I, my- 
self, am undertaking to solve a problem which, 
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. By DORIS |. BATEMAN 


POETRY, along 
with the other 
types of writing, 
has been changing 
with the passing 
years, trying to 
keep up with the 
constantly increas- 
ing reader demand 
for speed — more 
speed. As a result, 
we.rarely find the 
long poem any 
more. And the in- 
frequent narrative 
verse has been con- 
fined mostly to the 
juvenile publications and to the local news- 
papers. Therefore, most of the poems found in 
the current magazines consist of the shorter 
forms. We have learned to recognize that this 
is the kind of poem most readers prefer, and 
from this fact a serious study of the new poem’s 
plot-structure has arisen. Now it is almost nec- 
essary for the poet to accept the new turn of 
events, if he hopes to make a reasonable success 
of his writing. 

I speak of plot-structure as being a term 
apart from the forms with which most of us 
are familiar, such as the sonnet, the glose, etc. 
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I believe, should be tackled by every article 
writer who wants to get the best possible result 
from his efforts. No, I can’t say that I’ve thor- 
oughly tested these articles for a long range 
program, but I can say that they have brought 
me a vastly greater response than any other ar- 
ticles that I have ever written. I’m getting let- 
ters from readers who tell me that they are al- 
ways looking for my articles. Evidently my 
name under a title has begun to mean some- 
thing to them which it never meant before. 
Several editors have written to me, asking me 
to let them see more articles of a similar char- 
acter. 

The proof that specialization pays the article 
writer is clear for anyone to see, and the rea- 
sons why it pays are also clear. The top-rank 
article writers are disclosing the way to success 
every month on our newsstands. It might be 
wise for more of us to try a in their 
footsteps. 


POEM BY 
FOUR” 


Mrs, Bateman has sold poetry, articles, and 
stories to a wide variety of magazines, in- 
cluding the love pulp magazines, juvenile 
periodicals, religious magazines, and the 
poetry journals. She is active in writers’ 
clubs, was organizer of the Saginaw (Mich.) 
Writers’ Club, has spoken before several 
writers groups. She now lives in California. 


Plot-structure in this case means thought ar- 
rangement. Thus you can see that the terms 
sonnet, etc., are really subordinate to the larger 
term. 

Speaking briefly of the poems which are now 
classics, a study of their thought arrangement 
has disclosed that many of the delightful poems 
which we have made our own, are really only 
fragments of emotion. Occasionally we find a 
poem the closing lines of which reach a definite 
climax, if judged by the Rule of Four; but in 
the main, the lyric verse of yesterday is frag- 
mentary in character. It is the modern demand 
for climactic endings which has made the poem 
of today what it is. Because of this demand, 
a new set of rules has sprung up. Nowadays 
verse must carry a punch. Serious poems, too, 
feel the need of their emotion rising to a greater 
climax, sometimes ending with a twist. More 
and more the present-day poetry follows con- 
sciously or unconsciously the Rule of Four. 

There is no better parallel to draw, to ex- 
plain the Rule of Four, than to compare the 
building of a poem with the plotting of a story. 
The short short-story is the form most nearly 
like that of the modern poem, since it is this 
type of story which is definitely a product of the 
Speed Age. The author of the story gives his 
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setting, develops his plot carefully toward the 
crisis, presents the reader with the question at 
the turning-point, then bursts out with the 
surprise or twist ending—and the story is ended 
abruptly. Notice carefully the four elements 
mentioned; and from these we shall consider 
poetry’s own working plan: the Rule of Four. 


First, let us call our poem setting The Con- 
ception of the Significant Idea. It goes without 
saying that each and every poem must be built 
around an idea, just as the story must depend on 
its theme. The significant idea may be a uni- 
versal truth, an unexpected turn of the usual, 
a clever phrase, a*passing mood, or merely an 
image. But whatever it is, each poem must 
make that significant idea important. As in the 
story, we must tell the reader what the poem 
is going to be about, within the first line or two. 
(Occasionally you will find the conception of 
the idea given ip the #ifle.) But naturally we do 
not give away the climax, any more than we 
would in the beginning of a story. We merely 
hint at what is to follow. 

Our second step is the Development of the 
Idea. Emotionally, we begin at the bottom, 
gradually working upward toward the climax, 
developing the interest and suspense as we go 
along. Again comparing it with the story, we 
still do not reveal our telling idea. We are 
saving it for the high point at the end. 


A word of caution here, to the beginner. At 
this point in the building of your poem, be 
sure not to include so many apparently unre- 
lated items as to make your poem cumbersome 
or tiresome. (I have seen it done many a time.) 
The progressive time element, too, must be kept 
in mind. There is a well-known poem I have 
seen, which begins with the early morning hours 
and ends at darkest night. But its delicate 
beauty is marred for me, because the poet told 
of his twilight emotions before high noon! And 
two of the lines could so easily have been inter- 
changed with the preceding two, without harm- 
ing the rhyme or meter scheme. I have some- 
times caught myself in this error, unwittingly; 
but my immediate rearrangement of the lines 
did not spoil the poem. Instead, the change 
made for its unity. 

Now for the Preparation for the Climax. 
Here, still with rising emotion, the poet gets 
ready to let us in on the secret of his climax. 
If you will consult other poems, particularly 
the sonnet form, you will often notice a final 
marshalling of contributory emotions or images 
in the sestet, just previous to the two closing 
lines. One might almost say that there is a 
very slight pause in the thought at this point. 
In the story, it is the place where the reader 
holds his breath, to see if the hero actually gets 
the girl. But in your poem it is the few words 
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or phrases leading to the climax which give the 
reader that tense little clutch at his heart. What 
is the secret going to be? What has the poet 
been holding back all this time? Whatever it is, 
the closing line or lines must justify all that has 
gone before. The significant idea must be im por- 
tant enough to have made it worth while for 
us to have read the poem up to this point. 


The Climax. Now the significant idea can be 
told. As in the short short-story, the breathtak- 
ing moment must be withheld wntil the very 
last. If the very last word is the telling one, so 
much the better. But it is the closing line at the 
very most, which must satisfy the reader, now 
that his emotions have been aroused. To let him 
down now would be nothing less than criminal. 
Add no denouement. Your story is told; your 
poem is finished. So let it remain. 

All rules are best understood when illustra- 
tions are given. If I may, I should like to use 
for my example a published poem of my own 
which was consciously built according to the 
foregoing Rule of Four. The diagram is self- 
explanatory: 


LAST NIGHT IT RAINED* 


Conception: 
Last night it rained so very hard 
Development: 
That I began to wonder 
If all the sky were falling down 
At every clap of thunder. 
Preparation: 
And sure enough, this morning where 
I saw the puddles drying, 
I found that in each shiny pool 
Climax: 


A piece of sky was lying 


While the above is a juvenile poem, you can 
easily see how the Rule was applied in this case. 

Now let us see how the poem came into be- 
ing. My first Conception of the Significant Idea 
was the picture of the rain-pools in which the 
blue sky was reflected. This is the way I rea- 
soned: If the blue pools were lying on the 
ground, then it must have rained the previous 
night. Simple? Of course it is! And so I give 
my hint of the word-picture in my first line. 
Next, I develop my hint by giving the circum- 
stances under which my Climax will appear, 
adding interest and suspense. While the rising 
emotion must necessarily be brief in so short a 
poem, nevertheless it is there. Third step: After 
the minute pause between stanzas, in which I 
prepare for my fourth and last step, the Climax, 
I drive home my reason for arousing your in- 
terest in the first stanza. Note in the second 
stanza, how I seem to approach my poem-pic- 


*Reprinted through the courtesy of Children’s Play 
Mate, June 1936 issue. Also included in American 
Women Poets of 1937, anthology.) 
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ture almost from a different angle. I might put 
it this way: The picture is there, and you are 
aware of it as it hangs in the dusk; but at the 
closing words I turn on the display light over- 
head, so that you, as spectator, can see the whole 
of it with the proper lighting showing up all 
of the picture’s color. And my Climax is the 
electricity which turns the trick. 

After all of this cold analysis, you must not 
be discouraged, thinking that you will never 
write another poem if it must take all this 
trouble. You might even argue that spontaneity 
will be lacking in your result. You are right— 
and all wrong. The first time you sat down at 
a piano, naturally you could not have played 
Beethoven’s Sonata without first having a prac- 
tice-knowledge of scales or counterpoint; and 
so it is, through the application of the Rule of 
Four to your poem. Make the Rule (your scales 
and counterpoint) your thought habit—then 
forget it. Apply the Rule consciously at first, 
if you must, with a few trial poems. After that, 
write as you wrote before—spontaneously. You 
will be surprised at the result. You will find 
that you have automatically organized your 
poem into the four distinct steps, according to 
the Rule, and strangely, it hadn’t been so hard 
to do after all! 

If you have been having difficulty with clarity 
or coherency in your previous poems, here may 
be your answer. Perhaps it was only your lack 
of orderly progression of emotion as I have 
just been explaining, which has made your 
poems unsalable up to now. Of course, it may 
have been that your technique or choice of 
words was at fault. These things, too, must 
be considered. But if the thought arrangement 
has been your trouble, then perhaps the Rule 
of Four may help you to get at the root of the 
matter. 

You might find it profitable, and certainly 
most interesting, to test the Rule on the poems 
you find in the current magazines. Use your 
pencil and mark the four divisions as I have 
given them to you. If a poem fails, ask your- 
self what element it lacks. Note in the margin, 
the varying number of lines given to each di- 
vision. Often the preparation for the climax 
may be as long as the development. 


To go back to your own poetry: Look over 
those poems which somehow have not seemed 
to satisfy you. Ask yourself these questions: 
Did I have a Significant Idea? Did I merely 
hint at it in the first lines (or in the title), or 
did I give away the whole of the Idea at once? 
Did I develop that hint gradually and emotion- 
ally, with increasing interest and suspense, keep- 
ing the time element in mind? Did I prepare 
for my Climax, still without giving away my 
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Significant Idea? Did I feel that little breath- 
less pause as I waited for the Climax to be 
revealed? Was my Climax the highest point of 
emotion, told at the last possible moment? If 
all these questions can be answered in the 
affirmative, and you still are dissatisfied, then 
the trouble must lie in your technique, which 
see in your books on the writing of poetry. 


If this article proves helpful to you, I shall 
be glad. At any rate, my best wishes go out 
to ail fellow poets who are still trying to put a 
finger on some definite lack in the poems which 
do not seem to sell. If it is rhyme or meter, 
or choice of words, information on such counts 
can be obtained in the books which treat of 
these subjects. But if it should be the building 
of the poem according to thought construction, 
then may the Rule of Four be a contributing 
factor to your future success. 


vvv 


Photo-Markets, in its eighth edition, has just ap- 
peared. This manual, edited by John P. Lyons, contains 
a vast amount of information specifically aimed to 
help the man with a camera, and also likely to sup- 
plement the writer's knowledge of markets and 
methods. In addition to a complete market directory, 
covering the literary and photo requirements of peri- 
odicals in the general and trade-journal field, it con- 
tains such helpful departments as ‘““What to Shoot,” 
“How and Where to Get It,” “How to Submit,” 
“Copyright Law—Rights,” and descriptions of a long 
list of recommended books on photography, writing, 
and allied subjects. The price is 40 cents and copies 
may be secured through THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST. 
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HE average magazine editor is a hard-pressed 

man. He is by no means free to do altogether as 

he would wish. Frequently his space is so limited 
that many a fine piece has to be sent back. He can 
choose only that whigh exactly fits his needs. It would 
seem that a good many writers do not understand this, 
actually, although they may in theory. We should re- 
member that the editor is shopping. Who that has 
looked for just some one special thing in shops but 
knows the despair of the sales people, who cannot 
understand that you have a vaguely outlined but very 
concrete desire for something which is present in your 
mind, as definitely as though you had seen it. This is 
the predicament of the editor. He knows that certain 
articles and stories will exactly hit his need, but until 
he examines each offering he cannot know which is 
which. The difference between the accepted piece 
of writing and the rejected piece is exactly that of the 
accepted piece of merchandise which may seem to the 
merchant almost the same as the rejected one, but not 
to the shopper. 

The editor has also a good many things to limit his 
personal choice of material. There is often an OWNER 
(and not without cause do I put that word in capi- 
tals). What is more, there is often the manager of 
the advertising of the magazine, who has definite ideas 
about what the editor should buy. Neither one of 
these people will rule the editor, but he will have a 
good deal of trouble evading their inquisitive interest 
in what manuscripts he is considering. 

*k * 

A matter not usually understood by the writer who 
has not had personal contact with the editorial world 
is that the budget of the magazine is, in many cases, 
very definite, and that when a certain amount of 
money has been spent for manuscripts, the editor 
dares not buy any more for a certain period. 

It is not without cause, either, that the editor says 
that he cannot buy stories of more than, say, 4000 
words. He has, say, a magazine which uses two 
articles, two departments, runs a serial, has long edi- 
torials and must make room for various articles, about 
three in number, and uses one short-story. It is ob- 
vious that a 6000-word short story, taking all these 
other items into account, will throw all the nicely 
balanced number of words for the issue entirely out of 
whack. 

He may like a story tremendously which runs to 
7000, but what can he do? Nothing but return the 


story. 


The policy of a magazine or a publishing house 
is often dictated by the owner. It used to be true— 
no longer is—that you could not write a story of a 
woman who forsook home life for a career and did 
so successfully . . . for the Post. Years ago you could 
not write about a girl who smoked, for McCall's. 
Even today, some of the women’s magazines of the 
West and South repudiate the heroine who takes even 
one puff of tobacco smoke or drinks a cocktail. There 
is reason for that taboo—few “nice” women in the 
average households of that region do smoke or drink 
cocktails. 


x * * 
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PAGES FROM AN 
AGENTS NOTEBOOK 


The publisher who accepts a book for publication, 
which has not previously proven its worth by being 
popular as a serial, is taking big chances. Many a 
book manuscript which has been enthusiastically wel- 
comed by the editors of the publishing house has 
fallen so flat on the shelves of the bookstores that you 
practically never could see it. Many a book, taken 
with doubt and misgivings, has taken the high on 
sales. The average judgment of the publishing house 
editors is good but no one can be right all the time. 
So that many a fine book manuscript has gone begging 


for all sorts of reasons. 
* * 


The disinclination of the publishing house to take 
some manuscript for publication may be due to a sort 
of phobia. If a certain type of book has been a notor- 
ious failure on the market, a book of similar type will 
be regarded with suspicion by practically all the trade. 

Books which do not fall into any definite classifi- 
cation are also hard to sell to the publishers, who 
have grown accustomed to listed books of “juvenile,” 
“woman interest,” interest,’ “youth interest,” 
“business interest,’’ and so forth. When the man who 
called himself David Grayson and who wrote a Jong 
series of articles called “Adventures in Contentment,” 
some twenty years ago, tried to sell them, he had a 
good deal of trouble. They were neither fish, flesh 
nor good red herring. They appealed to some women, 
to some men, to some intellectuals, to some farmers, 
and to many unclassified readers. For this very reason, 
the book of this series is still read, but at the time, it 


was a real gamble to issue it. 


The reason why many book publishers like to have 
serial publication first is, that this proves the popu- 
larity of the book; and the fact that many people 
have read the story in a magazine increases and not 
decreases the book sales, since the title and the story 
are familiar to the reading public. 

One attitude of the writing world seems to me so 
wrong that I want to say a rather strong word about it. 

If you are not entirely sold on the idea that you 
want to write and must write and will keep on writ- 
ing, don’t try to write. 

Endless people send in half a dozen rather casual 
pieces asking: ‘Do you think I ought to go on writ- 
ing? Unless I can see some return for the effort soon, 
I feel that I had better do something else.” 

My reply is an exceedingly energetic and sometimes 
exasperated reply that professional workers do not try 
to get immediate returns. A physician has four years 
of medical training, at least four years of internship, 
and possibly four years of working with an older man 
or woman of the profession, and stil] he is not ‘‘seeing 
returns” which are commensurate to the time and 
effort. This is true of all the professions, for the 
professions are based on the conviction of the worker 
that he or she is pre-eminently fitted to the doing of 
the work. Therefore, even half a hundred pieces pro- 
duced by a writer and failing to sell are not arguments 
for that writer stopping writing. They are arguments 
for the writer to improve, or shift the field at which 
he or she is aiming. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 
LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


Golden Fleece, 529 S. Clark St., Chicago, is an- 
nounced as a new monthly magazine to begin publi- 
cation August 15 under the auspices of Sun Publica- 
tions, publishers of 10 Story Book and Lu-Lu. A. J. 
Gontier, Jr., editor, writes: ‘The magazine will con- 
tain 128 pages on paper of considerably better quality 
than that used in most pulp magazines. We are spar- 
ing no cost on press work, art work, or illustrations. 
The text matter will be mainly fictional, written on 
an historical basis; lengths, up to 25,000 words. Some 
factual matter will be included. Authors will include 
the best available writers of both ‘slick’ and ‘pulp’ 
fame. The publication is aimed at a high-class read- 
ing public. We seek to make a book good enough to 
be used not only as a pastime but as a helpful aid 
in historical education. In short, we are trying to 
produce a semi-pulp for smooth-paper readers. Mate- 
rial will be purchased at 1 cent per word up, pay- 
ment upon acceptance.” 

This Week, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, recent- 
ly reported a need for good short short-stories, from 
1500 to 1800 words in length. “The stories need not 
be of the formula, trick-ending type; practically the 
only requirement is ¢hat they shall be good stories,” 
wrote Mary Day Winn, fiction editor. Exceptionally 
high rates on acceptance are promised for suitable 
work. 

Child Life, issued by Rand McNally & Co., 536 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, announces the appointment of 
Wilma K. McFarland as editor, succeeding Marjorie 
Barrows. Miss McFarland for the past fifteen years 
has edited The Portal and other publications of the 
Methodist Book Concern, Cincinnati. 


Castleton House, Suite 1106, 220 Fifth Ave., New 
York, is announced as a new publishing house inter- 
ested in considering novels, 60,000 to 80,000 words, 
and non-fiction, 60,000 to 100,000 words. The firm 
will specialize in mystery, love, and Western fiction, 
significant novels, and non-fiction. Material not de- 
sired: occult, sex, text-books, juveniles, poetry, and 
collections. J. Willard Sims, editor, states that the 
plan is to issue only about twelve books a year, and 
that payment will be on the royalty basis, with an ad- 
vance on publication for well-known writers. The 
policy will be to share with the authors on a 50-50 
basis the proceeds from serial, foreign book, dramatic, 
and photoplay rights. 

The Facts of Life, 99 Hudson St., New York, 
edited by F. L. Wood, M.D., uses articles dealing 
with such subjects as venereal disease, marriage, di- 
vorce, childbirth, preferably from the medical profes- 
sion, although material will be considered from lay- 
men. One self-confessional story per month is used, 
dealing with some phase of the subjects specified. 
Length limit is about 2000 words. Payment is made, 
reports Mr. Wood, at $15 per article on publication. 


True Mystic Science, 506 Fifth Ave., S., Minnea- 
polis, Minn., is now edited by Maitland Scott, Jr., 
who replaces E. M. Brecher. The first issue is ex- 
pected to appear the latter part of August. 

Scribner's Magazine, 570 Lexington Ave., New 
York, reports that its fiction program for the entire 
year is filled and it is therefore a closed market for 
the present. 


The Chatelaine, 481 University Ave., Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada, is a monthly magazine of women’s 
interests. Byrne Hope Sanders, editor, looks for first- 
class stories of love, marriage, adventure with a 
feminine slant, stories of young people, and problem 
stories. Serials, of 60,000 to 80,000 words, are run in 
about five parts, each with an exciting break. Articles 
must be Canadian, and written by Canadians, of a 
controversial nature and full of new interest. General 
articles have no place at the moment. A news type of 
article is being developed, and it should be under 2000 
words. Very little poetry is used. Payment is on pub- 
lication at good rates. 

Amazing Stories, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
science-fiction magazine of the Ziff-Davis Company, 
will hereafter be published monthly instead of bi- 


WawnA 


‘NO, JIMMY HASN’T SOLD ANY STORIES 
YET, BUT HE WILL SOON—THEY ALL 
COME BACK MAREED ‘FIRST CLASS’!” 


Golf, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, published by 
The National Golf Review, Inc., uses short-stories 
and articles on golf, paying on publication at 2 
cents per word, writes W. D. Richardson, managing 
editor. Golf cartoons also are purchased. The maga- 
zine is issued seven times a year. 

Popular Photography, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
is now seeking semi-technical features dealing with 
photography. Photographic success stories also are 
desired by B. G. Davis, editor. Payment is at 1 to 2 
cents a word, and up, photos $3 to $5 each, on ac- 
ceptance. 

Variety Novels and All Novels are two new periodi- 
cals of the Ace Magazines group, 67 W. 44th St., 
New York, using novelettes of general pulp magazine 


types. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
or Money Back 


I averaged between $50 and $150 a week 
writing juvenile material — Stories — 
Articles—Fillers— 
IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


Now I’m teaching it. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


8 East 41st St. 


LOUISE RICE Yor. 


I am interested in the work of authors who 
are not of the standard pagtern, and in seeing 
work which needs to be very carefully placed. 
Revision and criticism offered if needed, but 
there is no reading fee. Usual agent’s commis- 
sion. Associate, MARTHA HARRISON 


MANUSCRIPTS OF ALL SORTS 
Corrected—Revised—Typed 


Sympathetic attention paid foreign writers in 
English. Writers uncertain of their completed 
work reassured through constructive help. 
Friendly consideration. Fees moderate. 


DR. F. M. WILLIS 
985 St. Johns Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


GOOD CRITICISM 


The only bargain in criticism of a story or article in manu- 
script is that which returns to the writer the full value of 
the money invested by him. Criticism cannot always trans- 
mute a leaden a into gold, but it can, and should, point 
the writer to producing better work. For you and I sell 
what we write only when we become practiced in the con- 
scious art of writing what will sell. If this advertisement 
attracts you, please send for my circulars. 


EDWIN L. SABIN 


(Manuscript Critic—Literary Adviser) 
Route 1, Hemet, Calif. 


BECOME A COLUMNIST 


Fame and fortune await the writer of a successful 
column. Test your ability! My course of 12 lessons 
points the way. STUDENTS’ SYMPOSIUM new fea- 
ture just added. 10 years experience. Send for free 
pamphlet. 


BEN ARID FEATURE SERVICE 


Box 4, Station D Los Angeles, Calif. 


A NEW PHOTO SERVICE— 
AND CONTEST 


Ted Buckwalter and Coursin Black offer a unique photo 
criticism-instruction Service, with sales and contest helps, 
and distinctive enlarging included in the introductory one 
dollar price. 

We are sponsoring a contest—not big but challenging— 
send stamp for details. 


B*B*B* PHOTO SERVICE 
Box 453 Attleboro, Mass. 


PHONE TABOR 270! 


> PROMPT SERVICE 


COLLEGE and HIGH SCHOOL ANNUALS 


PLATES=*ZINC ETCHINGS 
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Better Understanding for the Hard-of-hearing has 
moved its headquarters from Oakland, Calif., to Mon- 
terey, Calif., (P. O. Box 681) for the summer. “We 
have had a few letters from writers saying that their 
manuscripts have been returned unopened,” writes 
Harvey Foreman. “When we moved the magazine, we 
had some trouble for a few days with our mails. 
Everything is all right again now, and we are again 
reporting on material promptly. The publication is 
to become a monthly beginning in September, and we 
are looking for good material—stories, articles, humor, 
poetry, and jokes. Everything except poetry and jokes 
must have an HOH slant. Payment is on acceptance, 
in general at 14 cent a word, poetry 10 cents a line, 
jokes 25 cents each. The present address will stand 
until October 1st.” 


Sweetheart Stories, 149 Madison Ave., New York, 
at present is in need only of short shorts and long 
novelettes. Miss Helen MacVichie, editor, in a recent 
letter to an agent stated: “I never care to read a 
synopsis first since it always spoils the suspense of the 
finished story for me.” 


School Management, 9 E. 40th St., New York, with 
its May, 1938, issue, was changed completely in for- 
mat and content, writes Lucile D. Kirk, editor, adding: 
“At the present time I am not buying any original 
material for the magazine. This policy will continue 
for the next few months. After that time we may do 
some buying.” 


Chapman & Hall, Ltd., Geoffrey Bles, Ltd., and 
the Centenary Press, leading British publishers located 
in London, have amalgamated. They will maintain 
their individual identities under a joint editorial board. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company announces the appoint- 
ment of Lambert Davis, formerly editor of The Vir- 
ginia Quarterly, as editor of its trade book depart- 
ment, with headquarters at the New York office. 


McCall's Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York, 
uses full-length serials, complete novels, short-stories, 
and short-short articles of about 850 words. This 
magazine, one of the leaders in the women’s field, is 
edited by Otis L. Wiese and pays first-class rates on 
acceptance. 


Minicam, 22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio, is 
interested in helpful, step-by-step, instructive articles 
to help people take better pictures, with or without 
illustrations, writes Will Lane, of the staff. He adds: 
“Minimum rate is 1 cent a word plus $3 each for 
prints used. Reports promptly, and payment is on 
acceptance. Contributors may query the editor by sub- 
mitting outlines or synopses of their ideas before writ- 
ing them up.” 

The Canadian Countryman, 204 Richmond Street, 
Toronto, 2, Canada, edited by Daniel McKee, has its 
own special writers and contributors and is not in the 
market for a great deal of material from the free lance. 
It does consider, however, short-stories running about 
3000 words in length, also photographs suitable for 
the front cover of a farm paper. Date of payment varies 
but as a rule is after publication, at unfixed rates for 
both articles and photographs. 

The North American Sportsman’s Guide, 522 Fifth 
Ave., New York, is to begin publication shortly after 
August 1 as the official publication of the North 
American Sportsmen’s League. Winston Fairchild is 
editor. 

The Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, is re- 
ported to be back of a forthcoming magazine for 
children to be edited by Ada Campbell Rose. The 
title has not yet been released. 


Action Stories, 461 Eighth Ave., New York, has 
been discontinued. 
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Turf & Tanbark, 103 Park Ave., New York, de- 
voted to horse racing, is now operated by a new or- 
ganization, and indications are that contributors to the 
periodical under its former regime are out of Juck. 
With reference to the claim of a contributor who was 
not paid for an article published in the March issue, 
M. H. M. Burghley, the present publisher writes: 
“On May 15th I took over Turf & Tanbark. 1 have 
never had any dealings with the contributor you men- 
tion. We are very sorry for his difficulties with the 
former publisher.” Mr. Burghley states further that 
the rate of payment previously announced by his staff 
(2 to 3 cents a word) was without his approval, and 
that payment is to be at 1 cent a word, with a reas- 
onable price for photographs. He adds: ‘We also 
pay 1 cent a word for short-stories. We cannot use 
any story over 2000 words. We pay on acceptance. 
I can assure you that everyone receives fair and con- 
siderate treatment from the new organization.” 

Judge, 18 E. 48th St., New York, stresses political 
humor and satire in its requirements. The exact politi- 
cal slant would be best understood by studying the 
contents. Burlesque and satirical articles and essays, 
“bulls” in the news, jokes, fillers, and cartoons are 
desired by Editor Harry L. Seldon. Payment is at 
variable rates on publication. 

Eerie Mysteries, 67 W. 44th St., New York, is a 
new magazine of the weird and horror variety issued 
by Magazine Publishers, under the Ace Magazines 
banner. 

10-Story Gang, 60 Hudson St., New York, is a new 
magazine devoted to gangster fiction and published 
under the Double-Action banner. 

Toronto Star Weekly, Toronto, Ont., Canada, which 
recently dropped its short-short page, has restored it 
in response to reader demand and is again using short 
short-stories. Arch H. Newman, fiction editor, writes 
with reference to the general fiction policy: “From 
now on we will insist on still better quality stories. 
We need short shorts of 300 to 2000 words and ex- 
ceptionally good stories of all lengths up to 5000 or 
even 6000 words.” 

Neidorff Publishing Co., Inc., 425 E. 24th St., New 
York, is a new publishing firm which will specialize 
in medical books, particularly translations of foreign 
books. Dr. A. Harvey Neidorff is president. 

Night Life, 49 W. 45th St., New York, is an- 
nounced as a new magazine devoted to pictures, news, 
and comment on the entertainment world. Alfred B. 
Stenzel is editor. 

The Miller Newspaper Syndicate, 821 W. Winne- 
bago St., Milwaukee, Wis., to which we referred Jast 
month as a very doubtful market, should be listed 
as not in the market at all, according to latest infor- 
mation from the editor, James W. Doray. 

The Birmingham News-Age-Herald, Birmingham, 
Ala., conducts a short-story page open to writers in 
its territory—Alabama and adjoining states—who have 
not previously sold fiction. For each short-story ac- 
cepted, between 1500 and 3500 words in length, $10 
is paid on publication. The department is conducted 
by Artemus Calloway. 

Jack Dempsey’s All Sports Magazine, 480 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York, is no longer using fiction. 


A few copies of the first issue of 


POETRY PRESENTS 


are still available. Subscription price, $1 a 
year; twenty cents a copy. Submissions of 
original, previously unpublished poems of 
quality are welcomed. Payment of $1 each 
poem upon publication. 

C. HENRY HICKS, Editor 


P. O. Box 812 Burbank, Calif. 


| WE CAN HELP YOu 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of 
manuscripts as editor and authors’ agent; an 
intimate knowledge of present-day market con- 
ditions, gathered in the heart of the publishing 
world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States 
—these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn’t they? We will give you intelligent, 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 

Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial 
staff of Macmillan Company. She is highly rec- 
ommended by Harold §. Latham, Ida Tarbell, 
Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin Garland, and 


others. 

Send for circular, and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, 
John Farrar, illiam C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, 
William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney. H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Marjory 
Stoneman Douglas and others. 


RCBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 
JANE HARDY, Pres. 
55 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Your Stories 
Should Sell! 


No one wants to write continuously without gain- 
ing the recognition and rewards of publication of 
his work. It is not difficult to improve your stories 
so that they will be salable. 


Leap past the limitations of self-training or the 
hap-hazard results of occasional critical help. In- 
quire now about THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S 
Simplified Training Course; it is helping scores of 
persons to become successful fiction writers. This 
reliable, competent, professional training is the 
substantial and sure way of making fiction writing 
pay. 

Use the coupon below for the free booklet. “The 
Way Past the Editor.” 

TRAINING COURSE 


Please send me “‘The Way Past the Editor.”” Absolutely no 
cost or obligation to me. 


THE. A. & J. SIMPLIFIED 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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DIGNITY — SERVICE 


It is my sincere belief that an author 
should receive the same consideration from 
his literary broker as is given him by his 
physician. 

The physician does not ballyhoo his suc- 
cess every time he makes a sick body well— 
he believes that he is expected to render 
his services for fees paid—that a cure is 
the only logical goal—and that is the goal 
he achieves. 

In like manner, I do not ballyhoo sales 
made of manuscripts which reached me ina 
very ‘sick’ condition. If my operations are 
successful—that is the goal we both ex- 
pected. There should be nothing unusual in 
the fact that sales are made from seemingly 
hopeless scripts. I’m in business to do that 
very thing! 

I’m a script-surgeon. I operate on your 
manuscript to make it salable. And I show 
you how to perform minor surgery on your 
own material. My 12 lesson course, com- 
plete with assignments, is given at no extra 
charge with all revisions. Send a manu- 
script or two today for complete reading 
analysis. One dollar each 5000 words or 
fraction will tell you just what chance 
that sick manuscript may have—I don’t ask 
you to pay for an operation unless the script 
can be made well. I place all revised manu- 
scripts in my marketing service at a flat 
10% sales commission. Revisions usually 
average about five dollars—no charge for 
resubmissions or marketing. 


If you want a dignified service—conducted 
so that you are assured of privacy in all 
dealings—then try me. I use no high- 
pressure literature. My text books are 
ample proof of my abilities. In the long 
run, my services cost less. I offer no flat- 
tery—only cold hard facts, confidential and 
helpful. 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 
Box 33, Station E Dept. J. Cincinnati, Ohio 


POETS: TENTH-YEAR CELEBRATION 


During 1938, KALEIDOGRAPH will go into its tenth 
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Crime Detective, 711 E. 44th St., New York, will 
hit the newsstands on August 5, writes the editor, 
Lionel White, who was formerly editor of True for 
Fawcett Publications. The magazine will largely be 
made up of pictures taken from police files. No old 
cases will be used. Mr. White states: ‘A conscien- 
tious effort will be made in each issue to expose 
criminal-political tie-ups in various American cities. 
No punches will be pulled.’”’ He does not state what 
rates will be paid. 

All magazines of Associated Authors, 162 E. 38th 
St., New York (formerly of Philadelphia), have been 
discontinued. They include True Gang Life, Detective 
and Murder Mysteries, Scarlet Confessions, Paris 
Nights, and Scarlet Adventuress. The company owes 
authors for a considerable amount of material pub- 
lished but not paid for. 

Radio News, published by the Ziff-Davis Co., 608 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, has purchased and absorbed 
Short Wave Radio. 

Wings, a Quarterly of Verse, announces its removal 
from 939 Woodycrest Ave., New York, to 37 Ethel 
Ave., Mill Valley, Calif. 

Better Verse, formerly at Tigard, Ore., has moved 
to Medford, Ore. This verse magazine is edited by Irl 
Morse. 

Arcadian Life, Caddo Gap, Ark., 
bi-monthly. 

Blade & Ledger, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, has 
suspended publication. 

Focus, 205 E. 42nd St., 
zine, has been discontinued. 

Love Romances, 461 Eighth Ave., 
temporarily overstocked. 

Snappy, Dover, Del., has been temporarily discon- 
tinued, writes the D. M. Publishing Co. 

vvyv 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


The second All Nations Prize Novel competition 
has been announced. As in case of the 1936 contest 
which was won by the Hungarian authoress, Jolanda 
Foldes, with “The Street of the Fishing Cat,” the con- 
test is sponsored by Farrar & Rinehart, Eric Pinker 
& Adrienne Morrison, Inc., the Literary Guild, and 
leading publishers of several foreign countries. The 


is now published 


New York, picture maga- 


New York, is 


year of publication. Innovations have been planned, includ- 
ing a series of valuable CREDIT SLIPS, two of which ap- 
pear in the current issue. Send 25c for a copy, or send 
stamped, self-addressed —— for particulars. You will 
receive also Prize P descriptive leaflet of HELP 
to HAND four which contain 999 


prize, covering various rights, totals something over 
$15,000. If the American selection does not win the 
international prize, Farrar & Rinehart will award it 
an independent prize of $1000. The closing date 
Suaoonare, A National Magazine of Poetry for submission of manuscripts is January 1, 1939. 
1959; He a geez) Submit manuscripts to Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 232 
ernon St. Dallas, Texas 
Madison Ave., New York. 


The Group Theatre, New York, announces an 
award of $500 for the best play by an American under 
25 years of age. Plays may be of any length and in 
any drama form, and may deal with any subject. The 
judges are Harold Churman, director of the group, 
Molly Day Thatcher, its play reader, and Clifford 
Odets, playwright. There is no guarantee that the 
group will produce the winning play, but it will have 
first option to purchase it. If the contest produces 
satisfactory results, the purpose is to make it an an- 
nual competition. The closing date is January 1, 1939. 
The address of the Group Theatre is 234 W. 44th 
St., New York. 


The National Lutheran Council, 39 E. 35th St., 
New York, announces a $100 prize contest for the 
best essay appraising “Here We Stand,” by Herman 
Sasse, recently published by Harper & Bros. Essays 
must not exceed 1000 words and are to be submitted 
before October 1, 1938. 


AN WRITE IF YOU 
WRITE BY PATTERN 
SIM PLE- EFFECTIVE: PROFITABLE 


Cdedress 


ANNE BURNS 
ROOM 1/1/03 

210 FIFTH AVENUE 
WEW YORK CITY 


90c FIRST 4000 WORDS 


Thirty cents a 1000 thereafter up to 10,000. 
Your manuscript typed clearly, neatly and ac- & 
curately on bond paper, Carbon copy, two first § 
and last sheets, and minor corrections in gram- § 
mar and punctuation, if desired. Discount over § 
10,000 words. 

9 Years Experienced Typist 
JOHN C.JUNG 3297 Daytona Ave. Cincinnati, O. 2 
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ORIGINAL SCREEN STORIES 


are in great demand, with film production again 
in top brackets. Only through an accredited 
agent can yours be given its chance in Holly- 
wood. 


For 19 years I have been selling stories to the 
studios. I want good originals, published nov- 
els, and professionally produced plays. 


Send for my booklet TODAY. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Suite 215 Dept. 5 


SHORT STORY 
WRITING 
FOR PROFIT 


By ELLIOTT BLACKISTON 


This book is written in direct response to the mul- 
titude of questions asked by writers in meeting their 
daily problems of writing short stories for publica- 
tion. The material is the outgrowth of the author’s 
observation, analysis and study of thousands of manu- 
scripts which have come to his attention as an editor, 
as an author and as a widely-known literary critic. 


The author main- 
tains that the proper 
methods of short sto- 
ry writing can be 
taught to the person 
of average intelli- 
gence and back- 
ground. With this 
for his theme, Mr. 
Blackiston gives con- 
cise, practical in- 
struction in the tech- 
nicalities of short 
story writing. He 
analyzes the ama- 
teur’s chief faults 
and shows how these 
may be corrected. In 
addition to discuss- 
ing the mechanics of 
short story construc- 
tion — technique, 
plot, characteriza- 
tion, mood, ete.— 
the author advises 
the writer on such subjects as academic background 
necessary for authorship, developing writing ability, 
learning the quickest way to write salable short 
stories, slanting for publication, adapting one’s self 
to the type of work for which one is best suited. He 
also makes a special endeavor to familiarize the 
writer with editorial requirements and publishing 
attitudes. The average writer of short stories will 
find that a knowledge of these requirements will 
greatly facilitate the publication of his work. 

“Short Story Writing for Profit’ is a fresh, vigor- 
ous and practical approach to the problems of writ- 
ing short stories that will have a ready market. An 
indispensable book for the beginner, yet filled with 
sound advice for the person farther along the road 
to successful authorship, but who is not selling con- 
sistently. 


Price $2.00 (postage, 10c) 
Send your order to 
Book Department, 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1837 Champa St. Denver, Colo. 
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Globe, Guardian Bldg., St. Paul, Minn., announces 
a writers’ contest, in two sections. 1. A prize of $50 
will be awarded for an article on any city or country 
in the world actually visited by the writer. 2. A prize 
of $50 will be awarded for an article on any city or 
country in the world not actually visited by the writer, 
but written as though he had been there. Manuscripts 
must be between 500 and 2000 words. Mark them 
“Visited” or “Not Visited.” Dorothy Laidlaw, con- 
test editor, states: ‘Material for this contest must be 
written in a simple, authentic style, having human 
interest and plenty of punch. Mere ecstatic description 
of place is not enough—they must breathe the life of 
the locale. Globe is not a conventional travel maga- 
zine but an intimate journal of travel, romance, ad- 
venture, and world interest. The contest closes Sep- 
tember 1, 1938.” 

The Hobby Guild of America, 11 W. 42nd St., New 
York, which is sponsoring a number of contests in 
the fields of art, literature, and others, has extended 
the closing date to January 1, 1939. The prizes are 
trips to the world’s fair to be held in New York. 

The Country Home, 250 Park Ave., New York, an- 
nounces: ‘“We will pay $5 for your favorite summer 
dessert recipes which we consider suitable for publica- 
tion.” Send only one recipe and address the Home- 
making Department. 

The Burma-Vita Company, 2019 East Lake St., 
Minneapolis, Minn., announces that it will pay $100 
for accepted six-line jingles of which the last line is 
the product name “Burma-Shave.” The jingles are to 
be used on roadside signs. Closing date, September 
1, 1938. 

The H. W. Gray Company prize of $100 is offered 
under the auspices of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, for an anthem of any difficulty or length 
(with about eight printed pages given the preference). 
The closing date for submissions is January 1, 1939. 
For further information write to The American Guild 
of Organists, 1270 Sixth Ave., New York. 


Life Savers Company, Port Chester, N. Y., an- 
nounces that it will pay a $500 cash prize and 100 
prizes of $5 each for “naming your favorite of 
Orange, Lemon or Lime Life Savers, and telling in 
not more than ten words why you like it best. Write 
answer on entry card, which may be obtained from 
dealers only. Attach a label from a 5c package of 
the flavor you write about to the card and mail it to 
Life Savers at the above address. Contest closes Sep- 
tember 30. 

The Nation, 20 Vesey St., New York, invites read- 
ers to submit clippings, with source and date, or sto- 
ries that can be clearly authenticated, for its “In the 
Wind” department. A prize of $5 is awarded each 
month for the best item. 


AGNES M. REEVE 
Reader and Critic 


Offers expert criticism and revision; shows 
writers how to slant stories, articles, poetry, 
for certain publications. Teaches beginners 
the new technic and how to meet editorial 
requirements. 

BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticized, Revised, Edited, Typed, Marketed 
Send for catalogue 
THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Dept. J. Franklin, Ohio 
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Trade, Technical and Class Journal 
Department 


The Author & Journalist 


JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


ALL WERE EMBARRASSED 
aside on by a professional business writer, the 


article on a California business man was received 

by an old established business magazine over 
two years ago. Last month the editor ran the article. 
Imagine his feelings.as he read a subscriber’s letter to 
this effect: 


“Have you fellows gone nuts in the Chronicle 
office? I have just been reading your article on 
Bill Williams, learning what a wonderful adver- 
tiser and salesman he is. For your information, let 
me tell you that Bill Williams left this town a year 
ago, with another man’s wife, and owing $16,000. 

“Bill did look mightv good for a time; in fact, 
I sponsored his membership in a luncheon club. He 
was a phony, though. 

“Out here in Southern California, the boys are 
certainly laughing about this fiasco.” 


This episode came to our attention, and we refer to 
it—with, of course, names and places disguised—as 
our text for a sermonette. 

This sort of thing happens every now and then 
among business papers. The deprrtment editor recalls 
his emotions when an article on a public utility cashier 
and his experiences in handling requests for discount 
extensions, appeared in print ten months after the man 
had died. Sometimes a business editor learns, having 
featured a certain business, that it changed ownership 
months before the article appeared—or, maybe, went 
into bankruptcy! 

Happenings of this sort are unnecessary. The re- 
sponsibility of the business writer is to deliver sound 
material, on individuals and concerns he feels are 
entitled to publicity. The editor’s responsibility is (1) 
either to use feature material promptly, or, holding 
it for long periods, (2) to verify it before use. The 
simple course is to write the business writer and say, 
“I plan to use your article on the Jones Brothers 
maintenance policies in my September issue. Do the 
facts still hold?’”” The writer will gladly send an im- 
mediate report. 

With old material, some editors delete all names, 
run as emanating from a ‘Western,’ “Southern,” or 
otherwise anonymous store. 


TRADE JOURNAL MARKETS 


Surgical Business is new name for Surgical Equip- 
ment, announced in the July issue. Address, also, 
has been changed from 10 W. 47th St., New York, 
to 220 Elizabeth St., Newark, N. J. A. August Tiger, 
editor, is very anxious to receive material. 

The American Press, 225 West 39th St., New York 
City, is now being edited by Don Robinson. Ordi- 
narily, this publication is interested in success stories 
of newspaper men, problems and solutions in small 
town newspaper production, dramatic reportorial ex- 
periences, but Mr. Robinson reports that he is buying 
nothing at present, and probably will not be in the 
market for several months. 

The Red Barrel, house organ of the Coca Cola Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., does not purchase material from outside 
sources, informs Clark C. Smith, editor. 


The American Camera Trade, 22 E. Twelfth St., 
Cincinnati, gives additional information concerning 
requirements, through Charles Serey, managing editor. 
Mr. Serey says: ““The readers of The American Camera 
Trade are 15,186 retail camera merchants and man- 
agers of camera departments in department stores, 
sporting goods stores, radio stores, etc. They man- 
aged a new business that is growing. How can they 
grow faster? How can they cultivate new customers? 
How can they keep customers coming back to their 
own store? . . . Articles should be about 2500 words 
in length; payment on merit is made on publication. 
They should contain actual merchandising and promo- 
tional ideas, and be illustrated with four or five pic- 
tures showing how a certain camera dealer carried 
out a specific idea or ideas.” 


The Servel Salesman, Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind., 
does not buy any material from free lance writers, but 
depends entirely upon its own field organization for 
the collection of material for both news and feature 
stories, according to Harvey R. Cook, editor. 


Sports Age has been announced by Geyer Publica- 
tions, 260 Fifth Ave., New York. First issue of this 
monthly covering the sports equipment industry will 
appear August 20, with Ames A. Castle, formerly 
editor of Sporting Goods Journal, as editor. 


Millinery Trade Review, 15 E. 40th St., New York, 
will become the official publication of the Millinery 
Merchandising Executives Association, Inc., with the 
July issue. The name will be changed to Hats. 


Seafood Selling, 368 Congress St., Boston, an- 
nounced some months ago, will not be issued until 
late in the fall. Richard D. Falvey, editor and pub- 
lisher, hopes that, by then, sufficient advertising will 
have been secured to insure the success of the pub- 
lication. 

The California Publisher, 867 Pacific Electric Bldg., 
Los Angeles, is the official organ of the California 
Newspaper Publishers Association, Inc. John B. 
Long, general manager of the Association, reports 
that the publication is more of a newspaper than a 
magazine, because of the nature of the association, 
which has at least 300 member-contributors. It is 
not the policy of the magazine to purchase any mate- 
rial at this time. 


The Paper Industry and Paper World, 333 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, pays approximately 1/. cent 
a word for 2000-2500 word articles relating to the 
manufacture of pulp and paper. Harry E. Weston 
is editorial director. 

Coffee & Tea Digest, 106 Water St., New York 
City, is in the market for brief selling plans (250 to 
500 words) on coffee and tea. C. S. Sewell, editor, 
reports that he can also use occasional fillers if inter- 
esting, as well as jokes, epigrams, etc., having a coffee 
or tea slant. Payment is made last of month of pub- 
lication, at 1/4, cent a word. 

Building, 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, secures 
many photographs of new buildings free of charge. 
It is, therefore, advisable for any writer submitting 
a photograph to mention the fact that it is not sub- 
mitted for publicity purposes. Rate paid for photo- 
graphs is $2.50 each. 
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Western Canner & Packer, 121 Second St., San 
Francisco, A. C. Prendergast, editor, reports, ‘Not 
interested in anything at present time except material 
purchased from regular correspondents.” 


Telephone Engineer Publishing Co., 185 N. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago, reports that, although it made an 
offer for National Mortician, formerly at 666 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, the deal did not go through, 
and the publication was not taken over by them, as 
reported in our July issue. 


Sales Scrapbook, 118 E. 28th St., New York City, 
is a new magazine for salesmen, issued by the Sales- 
men’s League of America, Inc. Fred S. Clark, for- 
merly president of the Fred §. Clark Corporation, 
New York, is associate editor. 


Food Merchandising, 134 N. La Salle St., Chicago, 
has recently started publication. The magazine con- 
tains news of the food field and is distributed to 
food retailers in Chicago and suburbs. 


Garrison's Magazine, 40 Worth St., New York, has 
been launched by Flint Garrison, formerly executive 
vice-president of the Consumer Distribution Corpora- 
tion. The new magazine will have a free circulation 
of 50,000 among independent retailers of dry goods 
and related lines. 


Motor Service Magazine, 549 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago, announces that, beginning with the 
August issue, the magazine will include a Tractor 
Service and Maintenance Section in 40,000 of its cir- 
culation of 125,000. The issues containing the Tractor 
Section will go to car dealers and independent repair 
shops in agricultural districts and towns under 20,000 
population. 

Tourist Court Journal, Temple, Texas, is a recent 
publication covering the operation of tourist camps. 


IF YOU REALLY 
WANT SELL 


send for booklet, ‘““‘THE TRUTH 
ABOUT (ITERA ASSISTANCE, My are 
represented in virtuall all the magazines, mooth- 
paper,” ‘“‘quality,’’ and ‘“‘pulp.”’ Established 17 
years, I have developed perhaps more writers than any- 
one in my field—for my own work has appeared in lead- 
ee magazines, and I am able to do for myself what I 

er to do for others. (Own sales representatives in 
New York.) 


FREE TO YOU 

My little paper, ‘‘D’ORSAYGRAM,” which I publish 
from time to time, contains some 60,000 words of articles 
on writing, selling, plotting, etc. Copies of the 
issue (November) still available, and sent gratis on 
request. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
102 Beaudette Bldg. Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Typing @ Revision @ Verse Criticism 
“Your work is beautifully done.” 

Careful typing, 40c per 1,000 words; Revision (rearrange- 
ment of ineffective phrasing; correction of grammatical errors, 
unintentional repetition, faulty punctuation and unclimactic 
paragraphing), 40c per 1, — Revision, 75c per 
1,000. Special rates on book- mgth manuscripts. Verse: 

typing, “ec per line; criticisms, 2c. One carbon. 


AGNES C. HOLM 


1711-J Spring Street Racine, Wisconsin 


Editing, revising or writing technical and factual 
material for books, monographs and papers. Ex- 
perience in middle-western University and pub- 
lication of research studies. Further information 


on request. 
Eva A. Fillmore 
1115 Sixteenth Street 
Greeley, Colorado 


DO YOU KNOW— 


PLOT MATERIAL 


characteristic crimes. 


Profusely Illustrated 


Clues ‘For a Detective Story Writer 


e That there are 11 basic motives for homicide? 

The differences between human hair and animal hair? 

How a body found in water is fingerprinted? 

How the cast of a footprint in dust is made? 

How to determine from what part of body blood originated? 


Writers will find ‘‘Modern Criminal Investigation”? a sourcebook that covers every phase 
of police science and criminal investigation. Technical information is given about police 
methods and police procedure. The book suggests clues, and combinations of clues. In 
fact, it cannot be equalled as a reference work on specific technical facts and as a source 
of story ideas. It is a goldmine of plot material. It includes many illustrations, diagrams, 
mathematical formulae, chemical tests, tables of guns and poisons, and descriptions of 


For authentic, up-to-date behind-the-scenes information on police procedure—this is 
the book you should have. Written by Dr. Soderman, the eminent European criminologist, 
and Deputy Chief Inspector John J. O’Connell, dean of the New York Police Academy. 


“MODERN CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION” 
By DR. HARRY SODERMAN 
Deputy Chief Inspector John J. O’Connell 


Order from 
The Author & Journalist Book Service 


- Mail $3.14 


1837 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
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Let 


DEAL- 
A- 
PLOT 


Solve the problem 
for you. 


Thousands of writers are now using DEAL- 
A-PLOT in their daily work. It is unquestionably 
the simplest and most convenient mechanical 
plot-suggesting device on the market today. 


DEAL-A-PLOT is a deck of thirty-six cards, 
ingeniously arranged, each containing a differ- 
ent selection of 64 plot essentials. To use it, 
you merely shuffle and cut the cards, according 
to instructions. This gives you: 


Two or more characters; their descriptions, 
character traits; the setting; the plot problem; 
One or more complications; the climax. 


The result under the alchemy of a writer’s 
creative imagination, is a story plot. 


Each DEAL-A-PLOT packet is accompanied 
by full directions, in which the originator (C. 
F. Davis) demonstrates the use of the cards by 
working out three complete plots. The notes 
and outline from which a story was developed 
from DEAL-A-PLOT for Weird Tales by Alfred 
1. Tooke, further amplifies the use of the device. 


PLOTS..." PLOTS 


Descriptive Circular on Request 
PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID 
ORDER NOW 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1837 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


A 
STIM 


For Which I Enclose $1.00 


The Author & Journalist 


White Collar, formerly at 501 Washington St., 
Buffalo, N. Y., should now be addressed at Plain- 
field, N. J. 

Sporting Goods Retailer, 1819 Broadway, New 
York, is a new national weekly newspaper for the 
sporting goods industry, just issued by Trade News- 
papers Corporation. William Chandler is managing 
editor. 

Fuller World, published by the Fuller Brush Co., 
Hartford, Conn., is a house organ and strictly for the 
dealer organization. A. S. Ekwall, editor, states, “We 
depend for the most part on material being sent in 
by our men, and consequently do not purchase mate- 
rial of any kind for publication.” 

The American Paper Merchant and The Converter, 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago, need correspond- 
ents in the South and Southwest. The first publica- 
tion goes to every distributing house in the United 
States, with one or two exceptions. “We need news 
of the activities of these houses—personnel, new lines 
added, etc.—particularly in the two sections men- 
tioned,” writes Blaine S. Britton, managing editor. 
“The Converter goes to the paper and board convert- 
ing trade, is more technical in editorial contents, but 
there is still a field for news and feature coverage 
for the writer. . . . Intending writers should ad- 
dress us for sample copies, and enclose something 
about their writing experience and territory covered.” 
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CANADIAN TRADE JOURNALS 


The Canadian Banker, 85 Richmond St., W., To- 
ronto, journal of The Canadian Bankers’ Association, 
appearing in October, January, April, and July, is pri- 
marily a financial magazine containing articles on finan- 
cial and other subjects connected with banking and of 
interest and value to members of bank staffs—a forum 
for discussion, not a medium of official pronounce- 
ments. A representative issue features such articles 
as ‘“The Monetary Experience of Canada During the 
Depression,” “Branch Banking in the United States,” 
“Dr. Schacht and German Autarchy,” “Banker’s Duty 
of Secrecy.” Articles for editorial consideration should 
be addressed to A. W. Rogers, K. C., secretary of the 
Association, at Montreal, and communications with 
regard to books for review, to W. A. Mackintosh, 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. Rate paid de- 
pends upon quality of material. 


Canadian Chemistry and Process Industries, 566 
Adelaide St., W., Toronto, 2, published by Westman 
Publications, Ltd., under editorship of L. E. West- 
man, is of highly specialized character, of interest 
only to writers professionally qualified in technical 
ways in the industries served. 


Canadian Baker & Confectioner and Soda Fountain 
Dispenser, 73 Richmond St., W., Toronto, is chiefly 
interested in technical material of an authoritative 
nature dealing with the baking industry. Occasionally 
it buys material on merchandising and other phases 
of the baking business but articles of this kind must 
be applicable to Canadian conditions. Payment is at 
$5 per printed page, and $2 for each photograph or 
illustration. Charles H. L. Reid is editor. 


Radio & Electrical Sales, published six times a year, 
and The Retail Grocer & Provisioner, Hardware in 
Canada, and Modern Advertising, all monthlies, pub- 
lished by Wrigley Publications, Ltd., at 137 Well- 
ington St., W., Toronto, use very little contributed 
matter, according to Vice-Pres. William J. Bryans. 
Such articles as are purchased must be along merchan- 
dising lines and deal with Canadian stores. Pho- 
tographs are only acceptable as they illustrate some 
particular article. 
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August, 1 938 23 


TEN NEW WRITERS GO TO TOWN 


with Lenniger’s Beginners’ Contest Prizes 


Ten of the sixteen beginners to whom I gave free training 
prizes during May and June are already experiencing the results 
of authoritative guidance—my regular sales checks. 


This Is Your Last Chance To Earn Lenniger Help—Free! 


lst Prize: My help on 500,000 words submitted within 1 year (Value) $ 500.00 
2nd Prize: My help on 250,000 words submitted within 6 months ” 250.00 
3rd Prize: My help on 125,000 words submitted within 3 months ” 125.00 
4th Prize: My helpon 50,000 words submitted within 3 months ”’ 50.00 
Frances Lake McKenna 5th & 6th: My help on 25,000 words (2 prizes, each worth $25.00) 50.00 

First Prize Winner 7th & 8th: Myhelpon 12,500 words (2 prizes, each worth $12.50) 25.00 ? 


May, 1938 Total Value of Prizes Each Month _______--_---_----_- $1,000.00 Ralph Yergen 


“Your immediate ‘sale During August I will select eight more new writers whose work indicates the Fifth Prize Winner, 
of the first story I best sales possibilities, and will give them my help as indicated below, entirely May, 1938 
sent you, your checks free, except for my regular sales commissions: “My first sale— 
for four other novel- The BEGINNERS’ FICTION CONTEST is open to all writers who have not what a wallop it 
ettes so soon and ord- sold more than 5 stories to national magazines in 1938. All you need do to enter packs! You surely 
ers for new material, is to submit a manuscript for my agency service at my regular rates of $1.00 per hammer the kinks 
prove that a_ really thousand words on stories up to 5,000 words. On scripts 5,000 to 11,000 my fee is oyt of a begin- 
ya 1c nt is e€ each additicnal thousand. pecial rates on our straight-for- 
open ,sesame to, a novelets and novels. AUGUST LENNIGER advice...” i 
Li en 


writer’s goal... 
Full contest information, market letter and terary t 
booklet on request. 45 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 


CAREFUL TYPING 
Prompt service at 40¢ per. 1000, words: EDBODIN e 


Extra outside sheets 


Author’s executive and spec- 
Eite toon. ial representative on limited or 
MAXINE PETERSON unlimited assignments. 
1624 S. E. Insley Street Portland, Oregon Handling professional authors, 
semi-professionals; and selected 
Canadian Boating and Camp & Cottage Magazine, apprentice writers recommended 
347 Adelaide St., W., Toronto, edited by Robert R. by an editor. 
Finlayson, pays about 1 cent a word on publication 151 Fifth Ave., New York City 
for articles up to 2000 words covering cruises, camp- (Clientele limited) ! 
ing trips, and technical facts pertaining to boating, 
hunting, fishing, and camping. Photographs are al- (Personal representation in Hollywood and foreign 
ways required. countries. ) 
— Florist, published monthly by Lakeside = 
Publications, Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario, is a market for 
articles of from 400 to 1000 words on any subject RADIO WRITERS 
relating to the growing and selling of flowers which ay 
i stan ouc wil e require 
will appeal to members of the florist trade. These casting. studios and recording companies 
must, of course, D. L. Buchanan, editor, stresses, deal throughout the country. — 
only with the kinds of flowers which are in com- Write for descriptive circular before submit- id 


ting scripts. 
ACME DRAMATIC ENTERPRISES 
4204 33d Street Cincinnati, O. 


mercial use, and with trade practices applicable to 
the florist industry in Canada. Other requirements 
are for pictures of new commercial varieties of flowers, 
outstanding window displays in florists’ shops at spe- 
cial seasons, such as Easter, Christmas, Mother’s Day, 

etc. For photographs $1 each is paid, and for copy TYPING SERVICE 
114 cents per printed line. 


Neat, accurate, prompt work guaranteed by ex- 
perienced typist. Hammermill 20 lb. bond; car- 


Canadian Grocer, 481 University Ave., Toronto, bon free. Minor corrections. Elite or Pica type. 
published on the 1st and 15th of each month, serves Mailed flat. 40c 1000 words, 20 per cent discount 
the grocery field—retail, wholesale, and manufactur- over 10,000. fa 
ing. Correspondents in all large Canadian cities pretty a ae kee, Wi 
well take care of all requirements but B. T. Huston, 1914 W. Juneau Ave. ey way 
editor, finds occasional interest in articles based on : 
the actual methods of successful merchants. These 
should be brief, under 200 words. Correspondents Every Author Needs 
should consult Mr. Huston before having photographs ’ 
taken. Rates depend on type of material. THE WRITER’S MONTHLY ) 
” General Merchant of Canada, 481 University Ave., This magazine is a monthly guide for his : 
hag is a display journal and does not accept news efforts. It contains monthly marketing lists 
and news, carefully chosen experience an 
_ Canadian Mining Journal, published by the Na- practical-information articles, and condensed 
tional Business Publications, Ltd., Gardenvale, Que., and pointed comment. Many people count 
uses technical articles covering the science of mining on its departmental information. If you are 
and all allied subjects, general news stories having a writing regularly, take this magazine regu- 
mining flavor, and some general interest material. larly. 
Payment varies from $5 to $15 a printed page on Subscription price, $2a year; 
publication, depending upon class of material. Rates c a copy on all newsstands 
for photos vary from $1 to $3. R. C. Rowe, editor, THE beter ie odes Dept. AJ, 
states there are no restrictions as to length of mate- pringfield, Mass. 
tial submitted. 
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HAVE YOU AN UNSOLD 
MANUSCRIPT? 


Send it to The A. & J. Criticism Department for Analysis 
and Marketing Advice 


short story, the author cannot throw it aside unsold as he may, lightly, a short manuscript. 

The effort involved in writing a book is so long and arduous that comparatively few are 
written—tens, where short stories and articles are written in the thousands. The author who 
writes a book manuscript breaks through into a field where competition is definitely less severe. 

Every year hundreds of ‘“‘first’’ books are published in America. The number of publishers 
is lengthy. Right now, many of them are ready to buy the right manuscripts, of fiction or fact, 
no matter what the source. 

If you have an unsold book manuscript, The Author & Journalist Criticism Staff suggests 
that you ship it to Denver by express for examination and marketing advice. The Staff may 
be able to advise the fundamental and other changes which will make it salable. The A. & J. 
critics will prepare an exhaustive criticism. Finally, if they feel the book can be sold, with or 
without changes, they will list the most likely buyers. They will advise professionally on the 
publishing contract, in case one is offered the client. 

Every magazine buyer has individual preferences and requirements. In the same way, 
publishers have their specialties, their aversions, their likes. Your book manuscript may have 
been rejected simply because offered to the wrong publishers. 

Have The Author & Journalist Criticism Staff analyze your manuscript, making a prompt x 
and complete report. The special rate applying is $6.50, plus 40 cents for each 1000 words 
in excess of 10,000. 


B ECAUSE a book manuscript represents (usually) ten to fifty times the labor of the average f 


The Criticism Rate for short manuscripts is $2 for the first 1,000 words, 
then 50 cents a thousand to 10,000. Remittance with return postage z 
should accompany manuscript. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 


1837 Champa St. Denver, Colorado j 
aK 


If You Wish Sales Service ... 


Many readers are more interested in making an immediate marketing test of their manu- 
scripts than in obtaining criticism and counsel. For such clients THE AUTHOR & JOUR- 


NALIST Sales Agency is maintained. 


The Agency offers many advantages over the writer's individual effort. First, it eliminates ‘i 
resultless and expensive submission and mailing labor. THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
Staff examines each manuscript expertly against the background of its down-to-the-minute 
knowledge of magazines and their current editorial needs. If the manuscript is not consid- 
ered salable, it is returned to the writer at once. A brief letter of opinion accompanies. 


If the manuscript is deemed salable, it is expertly offered to magazines in an effort to 
accomplish a sale. When checks are received from publishers, THE AUTHOR & JOUR- 
NALIST makes settlements promptly, less 10% commission, minimum commission, $4. 


To use THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales Agency, you need only submit your manu- 
script with reading fee ($1 for the first 1000 words in each manuscript, 25 cents for each 


additional 1000 words) and return postage. ; 


The Agency does not market poetry, photoplays, syndicate features or columns, forlorn 
hopes, or material of limited appeal. Its services are offered for good fiction and articles. 


Address— 


The Author & Journalist Sales Agency 


1837 CHAMPA ST. DENVER, COLO. 


Send for free leaflet, “What Editors Want.” fi 
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